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dinand learnt with some surprise that, so far from having crossed the frontier, the Emperor had not yet arrived at Bayonne. This was more than his Spanish pride could endure; his counsellors pointed out that he had gone as far to meet a foreign sovereign as was consistent with his dignity, and in spite of all that Savary could say, he decided to Tp                   go no farther. Furious at seeing his prey on the point of
escaping him, the general posted off to Bayonne, and found that the Emperor had arrived on the 14th.
j                         By the next day Ferdinand was practically a prisoner.
Marshal Bessi&res had been secretly ordered to arrest him if he attempted to return, and Savary was coming to see that the order was executed. But no step of this kind was necessary, for Ferdinand, hearing that his parents, at the instance of his sister the ex-Queen of Etruria, were already on their way from Madrid to Bayonne, in fear of letting them get the ear of the Emperor before him, insisted on setting out at once, undeterred by the protests of the people and the "f^                   forebodings of older advisers. On April 20 he crossed the
Bidassoa.     Not  an  infantry  picket was  there  to  present {                     arms  to   him,  nor  a trooper   to. escort   him.      When  at
length some officers of the Emperor's household met him, they accosted him as Prince of the Asturias. It was too late to go back; Ferdinand was in France and in Napoleon's power.
The Emperor, who was occupying the chateau of Marac, '                      where I had been lodged in 1803 with Augereau, called upon
;/i                     Ferdinand, treated him politely, and invited him to dinner,
4                     but never gave him the title of king.    On the next day he
,                     threw off the mask and announced to Ferdinand and  his
jP                    ministers that having been charged by Providence to create a
I                     great empire and lower the power of England, and having
i                     learnt by experience that he could not count on the assist-
I                     ance of Spain so long as the Bourbon family governed it, he
\                     had determined to restore the crown neither to Ferdinand
nor to Charles, but to place it on the head of a member of his own family. Ferdinand and his advisers, overwhelmed by this statement, refused at first to accept it, answering with